CITY OF ASTORIA a 
OFFICE OF THE HISTORIC ARES 
LANDMARKS COMMISSION 


May 31, 1989 


Millard McClung 

Assistant Secretary, Oregon Geographic Names Board 
Oregon Historical Society 

1230 SW Park Avenue 

Portland OR 97205 


Dear Millard: 


On behalf of Jack M, Fosmark, a Seaside writer who lives at 321 North Downing, 
Seaside, OR 97138, I would ask that OGNB consider renaming Klootchie Creek, 
Cloutrie Creek, for Oregon pioneer Antoine Joseph Cloutrie, circa 1836-1899, 


The enclosed series of articles he wrote for the Seaside Signal recently 
proves that the study of the Cloutrie Family is a course in the early 
history of Seaside touching on the lives of many Native Americans and owners 
of original donation land claims, : 
I suspect that loggers and hunters are the only people who ever glance at 
Klootchie Creek, and for them it will always be Klootchie Creek, no matter 
what the map says. And yet, the historian desires to pay due respect to 

a noble hunter and local guide who lost his life while leading a timber 
cruise into the wild Necanicum River watershed, 


I ask also that you share the enclosed articles with the editor of the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly to ask his opinion on whether the information 
here could be edited suitably for publication in OHQ, 

Sincerely, 


Bruce Berney 


ce: Jack M, Fosmark 


ASTOR LIBRARY 45010th ASTORIA, OREGON 97103 503/ 325-7323 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part |: Descendant Mason C. Hall 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


While browsing through the Seaside Signal chronolog- 
ical file of 1919, a photo of Mason C. Hall caught my 
eye. (See Years Ago this page, above.) The photo was 
taken when he was age 12 and in Portland attending Hill 
Military Academy (1918-20). 

Hall is the oldest living Cloutrie descendant in Seaside, 
perhaps the world. He says he is last to bear the name. 


"My middle name is Cloutrie. That's what the C stands 
for,” he said when I rang him up on Jan. 27, 1989. 

Hall, 81, is a grandchild of Seaside's famous Antoine J. 
and Helen (Lattie) Cloutrie. Except for Keith Day of 
Warrenton, Hall has perhaps the least diluted Clatsop 
Indian blood still flowing. 

But that doesn't mean he might go on the war path and 
start shooting arrows at us! He is quile peaccable, a lik- 
able gentleman with a mind still sharp. 

He may indeed go after my scalp when he sces this, as 
he told me, "Please don't make too big of a splash with 
your article!" 

Later as we were chatting he added casually, "I've 
never been a Dale Carnegie type, out to ‘win friends and 
influence people.’ I speak my mind." 

(He will have to forgive me, as his ancestors happen to 
be historically important and I've been researching them 
for most of this decade.) 

"Keith Day of Warrenton, who is younger than me — 
perhaps in his late 60s — is almost full-blooded Clatsop. 
He has an old tintype of Antoine Cloutrie which I would 
like to have, but won't have it copied," Hall lamented. 


Mason Cloutrie Hall was born in Portland, June 10, 
1907. He is the son of Joseph Clarence Hall, who died in 
1942, and Ada Elizabeth (Cloutrie) Hall (1870-1936). 

Since his wife Helen (Stanton) Hall passed away in 
1986, Hall has lived alone in south Seaside. The two Hall 
children, Joseph Charles and Judith Myrll (Hall) Nelson, 
are grown up and reside at Warrenton. 

Hall's mother was the fifth-born of the six Cloutrie 
children (identified later), the first five of which were 
girls. The only son, sixth and last-born James W. 
Cloutrie, was born March 23, 1875, and lived only eight 
days. : 


Heflections 


Thus, because that only son dicd an infant, the Cloutrie 
name is rare. 

Octogenarian Mason Hall still clearly recalls his fami- 
ly history and the legends handed down over several gen- 
erations. He was surprised to Icarn from me where 
Cloutrie actually died. The facts are well documented in 
a long forgotten 1899 coroncr's inquest. 


"When I'm gone the Cloutrie name will be gone, too,” 
Hall said recently. "My middle name is Cloutrie and no 
other descendants have it. 

"The family is considering legally changing my 11- 
year-old grandson's middle name to Cloutrie. Then, 
instead of being Shawn Michael Hall he would become 
Shawn Cloutrie Hall," he added with hope obvious in his 
voice. 


In mentioning some of his own life experiences, Hall 
said he had traveled some overseas. While an employ of 
Texas Oil he was among the last to cross a railroad bridge 
coming out of Manchuria in 1930. 

"They blew up the bridge just after we crossed. That 
event was known as the Manchurian Incident,” he added, 
to the elucidation of we younger folk. 

"I was at the POE (Point of Embarkation) for move- 
ment overseas in WW II when I was called back home, 
because my father was critical. He died before I got here. 
I was later with Merrill's Marauders in Burma, and got 
out of the service in November 1945. 


"In the early days when I walked on the rocks at the 
Cove in south Seaside, there were lots of seals basking 
there. They got as tame as dogs seeing me walk by. | 
could stop and scratch their ears just like you would a 
dog," Hall said with a merry chuckle. 

In his reverie he mentally strolled what is now Avenue 
U, recounting scenes from his childhood. 

"During World War I, the Spruce Division used 
Holladay's Seaside House hotel as a barracks," he stated. 
"Later it became what they called a pest house, a com- 
mon term then. Every county had one. It was where they 
isolated people with contagious diseases," he explained. 

"Not many people know today that the first fairway of 
Seaside Golf Course used to be a racetrack with wild ani- 
mals caged in its center,” he concluded. 


Hall, an only child, is the grandson of Seaside's 
famous Antoine J. Cloutrie (1836-1899), who in 1856 
married Helen Lattie (1836-1882) and settled on the 
Necanicum near our present-day golf course. 

It wasn't long before the Cloutrie's were running a 


June 9, 1990 
Tos Oregon Geographic Names Board 
From: Bruce Berney 


This brief report is presented on behalf of Jack M, Fosmark, a writer for 

the Seaside Signal newspaper, who lives at 321 North Downing, Seaside OR 97138, 
It is based on a series of twelve historical articles he wrote in 1988-89 

to detail for local. readers the history of the Lattie-Cloutrie family, 


He asks that the spelling of Klootchie Creek, a tributary to the Necanicum 
River, be changed to Cloutrie Creek to correct a misspelling of the name of 
an important Clatsop County pioneer, The creek appears on the 
Necanicum Junction Quadrangle, 7.5 minute series, Geological Survey, 

o~ 


It seems that Antoine J, Cloiitrie, whose father was a French-Canadian and 

mother a Red River Indian, was illiterate and his name was spelled in 

different ways without his knowlege, perhaps, The original French spelling is Clou- 
tier, Mr, Fosmark reports that a caption on a photo in the Seaside historical 
museum spells it Antoine Klouchie, This is his primary proof that the name of 
Klootchie Creek is derived from that of Antoine J, Cloutrie, 


Antoine Cloutrie is credited for building the first bridge over the Necanicum 
River, located several hundred feet downstream from the present-day Avenue U 
Bridge in Seaside, This was probably quite soon after his marriage to 

Helen Lattie, about 1856, Mr, Fosmark says that the original Western red cedar 
log abutments may still be seen on one side of the river, and mist be the oldest 
wooden structure in the area, 


When Helen Cloutri.e inherited her mother's donation land claim, being most of the 
south end of Seaside, she built Summer House, an inn operated for vacationing 
Portlanders, Her husband, Antoine, guided hunting trips into the Coast Range 
mountains, Her inn was later moved south and joined to Ben Holladay's 

Seaside House, 


Antoine became Seaside's first postmaster when on December 1, 1871, a post office 
was opened at his wife's Summer House, although family legend says she did 
most of the work, He was also a member of Seaside's first school board, 


Helen Cloutrie's roots are extremely important in the study of Clatsop County 
history, but for this report, I will only say that her mother was a full-blooded 
Clatsop Indian, and her father, Alexandre Lattie, was the first Columbie River 

bar pilot and was the Hudson's Bay Co, factor of Fort George (Astoria) in the 18})0s, 


On Sept, 16, 1988, Clatsop County acquired 23,3 acres at the confluence of the 
Necanicum River and Klootchie Creek and named it Klootchy Creek Park (sic) as 
a response to citizen interest in public ownership of the world's largest 
Sitka spruce tree, 


Since this park is accessible to the public and is one of the local attractions, 
it would seem important that the name spelling be corrected on maps as well as 
the name of the county park, 


Sincerely, 


“Prive ‘Bing 


Bruce Berney 


hunters lodge-inn their patrons called Summer House — 
Seaside's first "hotel" — and otherwise making them- 
selves famous by becoming the area's first postmasters, 
finding gold on Cannon Beach, and building the first 
bridge over the Necanicum! More about these exciting 
characters is to follow. 


Hall's Clatsop blood came down to him through his 
mother's side of the family. Ada Elizabeth Cloutrie 
(1870-1936), was said to be quite beautiful. Her first 
marriage was to Hall's father, Joseph Clarence Hall, who 
died in 1942, 

As a child, Ada was a favorite of Ben Holladay; (per 
Rose West Johnson, undated paper handed down by early 
Seaside Signal Editor Erle N. Hurd to his son Doug). 

After Hall's father died, Ada married a second time, to 
John Shepard. Incidentally, Shepard is said to have been 
in charge of construction when the very popular Seaside 
natatorium Oates Baths was erected in 1912; (Seaside 
Signal, Dec 24, 1987, Reflections by Vern Raw). 


Although we today most commonly hear her referred 
to as Helen (Lattie) Cloutrie, Hall's maternal grandmoth- 
er preferred to call herself Ellen. There is ample evi- 
dence: she is listed as Ellen in the 1860, 1870 and 1880 
Census; she endorsed the family Bible she gave to one of 
her daughters, "Mrs. E. Cloutric." 

Helen (Ellen, if you will) was third-born of the seven 
children of Alexander Lattie (1802-1849) and Sikkas 
(1836-1868). 


Although Sikkas was given the baptismal names Marie 
Catherine Sikkas, she ended up being known as Elizabeth 
Lattie. She is the ultimate source of Mason Hall's Clatsop 
blood, although we will see later that some additional 
North American Indian blood came down to Hall through 
Antoine Cloutrie's side of the family. 

Sikkas is very important in early south Clatsop Beach 
history for she and her son William (called Bill) once 
owned all of south Seaside, roughly from present-day 
Avenue A south nearly as far as Beerman Creek, and 
from the ocean to about South King Street. Those dona- 
tion land claims will be fully described later. 

On the same day as her 1846 baptism, Sikkas was also 
officially married to Alexander Lattie, a Scotsman, 
although they had been having children since 1832. At 
her baptism it was recorded that her father was a 
Tillamook and her mother a Chinook Indian. That makes 
Sikkas as Clatsop as they ever occurred. 


Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part Il: A seat with a view 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Last week's article, Part I of a continuing series, 
introduced the earliest members of the Lattie and Cloutrie fami- 
lies of Clatsop County. It identified the oldest living descendant 
of A. J. Cloutrie, current Seaside resident Mason C. Hall. One 
correction: Sikkas’ year of birth vas “about 1813," not 1836. 


At the old, L-shaped soda fountain in Holladay Drug, 
you can still buy a ten-cen: Coke. But inflation has run 
up the price on the best cup of coffee in the world: 20 
cents, and a dime for refills. Who knows what's next? 

It's difficult to start a story with what sounds a bit like 
a commercial — which it isnt. If the opening paragraph 
doesn't make you want to rush on down there, let me tell 
you something else: a visit there could give you insight 
into the theme of my Cloutrie narrative. 


A seat with a view 

During the eight o'clock morning hour at the drugstore, 
old-timers are having their coffee. They are early birds 
because older people seldom sleep at night. 

Eino Niemi, 79, will be in the seat where I want you to 
sit. It's the end, most northerly of the four badly-worn 
ones facing west. Matter of fact, Eino's seat broke several 
years ago and was put aside. In its place is just a simple 
stool. But Eino loves it. Out of respect for his seniority 
we other regulars honor it as his own. 

Kindly ask that handsome old logger to stop eating 
bananas and playing his harmonica so you can sit on his 
stool for a minute. Being the fine gentleman of Finnish 
descent that he is, he'll jump right up. 


When seated, turn left and look back out through the 
glass front door. On a clear day, framed perfectly in the 
doorway, you'll see an unusually sharp-pointed mountain 
on the far distant horizon. You can't miss seeing it from 
that seat; it tapers up to a very sharp, solid rock peak. 

That Coast Range peak is named Kidders Butte. The 
sweet cold water we Seasiders drink starts from up there 
and runs down into the water department's "headworks" 
dam on the Necanicum South Fork three miles below. In 
front and a bit to the right (west) of the butte's summit is 
a high pass between the butte and 2,858-foot Sugarloaf 
Mountain, less than two smiles away. Kidders and 


Sugarloaf stand like giant sentinels on the divide looking 
down on the Necanicum valley watershed to the north 
and the Nehalem to the south. 

Today, Sugarloaf Mainline Road runs through that high 
pass to meet Buchanan Creek Road just over the divide. 
As you pass under the butte you can see its solid rock 
peak where eagles soar. The latter road meanders east 
behind Kidders, following the old (level) logging railway 
grade for three miles before dropping down to Highway 
53 summit and the Nehalem North Fork. 


The high pass area is where A. J. Cloutrie and three 
other men died one rainy spring day in 1899. 

Judging by the giant old-growth stumps remaining, it 
was an awesome scene in his day. In the late fall season 
of the driest years, you'll find cold water springing from 
clefts in rocky Kidder's Butte, more so on it's south slope. 
Thus, the western red cedar (a cypress), loves living up 
there; and with them, Douglas fir on the Nehalem side. 

Cloutrie knew his way through the pass perfectly well. 
For him, in 1899, it was an old trail over which he'd 
trekked for 40 years. His trail became today's road. 

The pass is a considerable distance from Klootchy 
Creek, which, although misspelled, is named after him. 

But let's continue. We've got a lot of ground to cover. 


Klootchy Creek ... or whatever 

When, as a retiree I took up the part-time job of type- 
setting the Seaside Signal, 1979-81, I tried hard to spell 
things right. 

One creek's name became a sore subject right away. 
Was it Klootchy, Klootchie, Kloochy or something else? 
Every time it cropped up it was spelled a different way. 

Numerous maps and other old references all had differ- 
ent versions. I decided there was no standard, and it irri- 
tated me to the point that I decided to investigate. 

Now, a-decade later, I know it is a misnomer, and I'm 
writing the results of my effort. 


The Latties 

The Lattie family was prominent in very early history 
of the area we call Seaside. The family matriarch 
Elizabeth and her son William once owned what is now 
the entire south side, a total of 643.13 acres. 

This sparsely settled southern end of Clatsop Plains 
was called Clatsop Beach by early settlers up north at 
Skipanon Landing (Warrenton) and Fort George 
(Astoria). 

It was still called Clatsop Beach, but not for long, 
when the Lattie son and his mother staked donation land 
claims there in 1852 and 1853, respectively. 


Alexandre Lattie (1802-1849) 

The son of John and Helene (Clark) Lattie, Alexandre 
(or Alexander) Lattie was born at St. Andre, County 
Firth, Scotland, on May 10, 1802. 

Records I have examined list Captain Lattie's arrival in 
the Northwest as being anywhere from 1827 to 1832. 

One local writer, the late Rose West Johnson, says 
Lattie "sailed the Hudson's Bay Company's crack ship 
Scarborough into the Columbia." Descendants (and 
myself) occasionally disagree with some of Rose's recol- 
lection of facts. 

Family historian Leonard Allen Millard says Lattie 
"probably arrived in Vancouver aboard the Ganymede 
which arrived in Vancouver the summer of 1831." (The 
Seasiders, 1980, p.2.) Sounds good to me. Although the 
record is somewhat ambiguous, it appears Lattie was an 
employee of Hudson's Bay Company when he arrived. 

Lattie's occupation often took him to Fort George. I 
believe he found his Clatsop wife Sikkas in that area, the 
year of his arrival. They were unofficially married under 
fur trade laws in 1831 and at first made their home at 
Chinook Point, near present-day Chinook, Wash. 

Millard, Lattie's great-great-great-grandson, says Lattie 
served from 1836-38 for HBC as captain of the Beaver, 
first steam-driven ship on the Columbia. Until 1842, he 
successively was mate of the Cadboro, Columbia and 
Vancouver. During this time it appears he lived at 
Vancouver, Washington Territory, where at least some of 
his children were born. His third-born child Helen is 
known to have been born there. 

Try to remember Helen (bom Helene; alias Ellen), the 
later Mrs. A. J. Cloutrie. She played a prominent roll in 
Seaside's early history. 

Lattie apparently relocated his growing family to Fort 
George upon being appointed bar pilot in 1842. In 
January 1846, he became chief factor there for Hudson's 
Bay Company, and wrote his journal (on display at Flavel 
House). In November that year, the U.S flag was first 
officially raised over Fort George. 

Incidentally, the white population of Clatsop Plains 
had reached 96 in 1846. 


Jim Dennon, current Editor of nine-year-old Cumtux 
quarterly, the extremely well-written and illustrated jour- 
nal of the Clatsop County Historical Society, says the 
date Fort George became Astoria is nebulous. We lack 
space for his comprehensive reply, except to note that 
John W. Shively was on March 9, 1847, appointed first 
postmaster of Astoria, the first post office west of the 
Rockies. Certainly by then its present name was official. 

Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part Ill: The age of steam 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: One correction in Part Il. Kidders Butte is 
not visible from Seaside, especially not from Eino Niemi's 
seat at Holladay Drug. As reader Jean Buerk pointed out 
to me, Sugarloaf Mountain is the sharp peak visible on 
the horizon southeast of Seaside. My confusion arose 
from the fact Kidders — which to a tyro such as myself 
resembles Sugarloaf — is visible farther east on Highway 
26, where Sugarloaf is conversely hidden from view! Now, 
onward. At the close of last week's article, we were dis- 
cussing Alexandre Lattie, Cloutrie's father-in-law, who 
brought the first steamer, the Beaver, across the bar and 
into the Columbia, thereby introducing a form of transport 
which soon became commonplace. 


Lattie (1802-1849), was in his prime of life during the 
heyday of steam-driven vessels on the Columbia River. 
He was the most experienced pilot around, and was 
called upon in the most trying of circumstances. 

We lack space for excerpts from Lattie's official jour- 
nal, which he wrote while serving as chief factor for 
Hudson's Bay Company at Fort George in 1846. He had a 
marvelous way of recording the riotous events of those 
early days. 

But his taste for liquor brought much grief to the fiery 
red-headed Scotsman, and led to his being fired, where- 
upon he wrote an unpolished, yet eloquent letter of apol- 
ogy to his superiors. 


"After I have said above with a penitent hand," Lattie 
humbly penned, "I beg you will again receive me in the 
service and if you will, I will renounce the use of spirits 
for the rest of my life as I can trace every evil that has 
befallen me to its use." 


Death of Alexandre Lattie 

It's a pity Lattie couldn't hold to his pledge to remain 
sober, as the use of spirits cost him his life. 

There are several versions of how he died, all of which 
say he was intoxicated. I prefer Millard's, who writes: 
"He was drowned near the mouth of the Willamette 
River, September 4, 1849, being intoxicated, and poling a 
canoe at Vancouver, suddenly came to deep water, ran his 
pole down, and finding no bottom he pitched into the 
river and did not rise. He was 47 years old." 


The age of steam 

About 1843, emigrants had started settling in the Fort 
George area and elsewhere near the mouth of the river. 
Steamers began transporting people, provisions and 
about anything a homesteader might need. 

To Illustrate the era, I'll divert momentarily to tell you 
a story of those times when steamers were the best mode 
of travel on the Columbia and Willamette. 


Steamboating in 1869 

My own maternal great-great-uncle George J. Wolfer 
(1842-1930), along with the famous Aurora Colony 
Band, rode a steamer down the Columbia to Astoria in 
the spring of 1869. Wolfer played bass horn in the band. 

The two-week round trip, sponsored by Ben Holladay 
(1819-1887) to promote backing to build railroads, was 
destined for ports of call on the Willamette and Columbia 
River, Strait of Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound. 

Holladay, who has a street named for him in Seaside, 
went the entire distance with the band, to huddle with 
dignitaries along the way. He was still only dreaming of 
building his famous Holladay House (Seaside House), 
but may have then been dickering with William Lattie to 
buy the land for it. (It was finally built during 1870-72). 


Big Ben comes to town 

In April 1869, Wolfer was driving an ox team, helping 
work up the Oregon-California railroad grade through his 
hometown, Aurora, when Holladay came visiting. The ox 
team was probably one Wolfer drove across the plains 
from Bethel, Missouri, six years earlier. 

Wolfer, who records in his journal that he was "much 
with the band then," says Holladay himself came to dick- 
er with Aurora Colony leader William Keil on a railroad 
right-of-way through the town. 

"Then our band did a bit of entertaining, playing many 
polkas and old country waltzes on the hillside below the 
Gros Haus. We soon learned that 'Big Ben' was to make a 
promotion trip into the Puget Sound country and Victoria, 
B.C., and that he was taking the [Aurora] Colony Band 
with him," Wolfer wrote. 

Although Wolfer doesn't admit it, the band was an 
instant hit with Holladay. 

The following quotation is from Wolfer's journal; the 
narrative picks up at Old Aurora Colony. 


The George J. Wolfer Journal of 1869 

Tuesday, April 20, 1869. In the early morning, two 
wagons and two teams took us down to Boone's Landing, 
near the ferry, where we boarded a waiting river steamer 
and went down the river to Oregon City. We left the 


upper river boat just above the falls and were transported 
around the falls of the Willamette to a loading dock 
where we boarded another steamer and were soon on our 
way to Portland. Here we played until late at night going, 
as was customary, from one saloon to another. 

Wednesday, April 21. In the morning we boarded a 
Portland to Astoria steamer for the long run down the 
Willamette and Columbia. As I remember, we passed St. 
Helens about 2 o'clock. After playing a few numbers on 
the lower streets of Astoria, near the wharf, we retired at 
about 10 o'clock. We were well taken care of — it was 
evident that promoter Holladay had planned this trip for 
many weeks. 

Thursday, April 22. At about 5 o'clock, we boarded the 
sail and steam ship, Oriflame — the best boat on the 
coast (and known as Holladay's flagship). We went over 
the Columbia river bar and found the sea very rough, and 
it was rough during the entire run up the Washington 
coast to the Straits. ..." 


Entertaining the Governor 

At Victoria, B.C., after 11 p.m. on the evening of April 
23, the band performed before Governor Musgrave. 

"We played some lively polkas and several old country 
arias. It was a long evening,” Wolfer noted. 


Wolfer mentions finally saying good-bye to Holladay 
at Astoria on May 4, then riding back upstream to 
Oregon City on the steamer Alert, and via "horse-drawn, 
makeshift portage car" to a point well above the falls 
where the small steamer Echo waited to take them to 
Boone's Landing. 


You can find Wolfer's journal at the Old Aurora Colony 
Museum. It includes a diary of my own maternal ances- 
tors crossing the plains. The portion on the 1869 band 
trip with Holladay has been reproduced in the Pacific 
County [Wash.] Historical Association's quarterly The 
Sou'wester, Autumn 1974, Vol. IX., No.3, the cover of 
which bears a line drawing by historian-artist Clark Moor 
Will, depicting the steamer Echo unloading the Aurora 
Band on the Willamette above Oregon City. Will and his 
twin brother Charles were Wolfer's adopted sons. 


Skipanon Landing 
Early-day tourists rode steamers, at very reasonable 
cost, to Skipanon Landing. From there, the stage brought 
them across Clatsop Plains to Clatsop Beach. As early as 
1852, Bill Lattie's house was receiving visitors. Tourists 
came to spend time at the beach, just as they do today. 
Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part IV: The early years 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Last week's article told of the death of 
Alexandre Lattie. We also discussed the age of steam 
and my great-great-uncle Wolfer's 1869 excursion with 
the Aurora Colony Band aboard Ben Holladay's “flagship.” 


Mason Hall said recently, "The old Summer House was 
on the site of the old Cartwright house, just west of the 
practice green at Seaside Golf Course." 

Hall, 81, was referring '% the Bill Lattie house, built 
about 1852. It became known as the Summer House, and 
was later called "the Old Summer House," after a new 
two-story Summer House was constructed closer to the 
river and opened in the summer of 1873. 

The legend continues, wit’) some descendants perhaps 
unaware there were two Summer House structures. 


The Old Summer House 

For those who like things precise, last fall, after study- 
ing the 1856 surveyor's field notes of the donation land 
claims of Elizabeth and Bill Lattie, I placed Bill's original 
house as of Sept. 1, 1856, seven chains and 23 rods, a 
total distance of 477.18 feet, from the then-west bank of 
the Necanicum, due west along the line dividing 
Elizabeth and William's individual claims. 

Upon pacing it off and linding myself at the double 
doors leading up to the Partee Room at Seaside Golf 
Course, I concluded that Hall's family legend and my 
rough calculations based on the old engineer's notes were 
basically in agreement, give or take a few feet. 

Bill's house was probably built the year he staked his 
donation land claim, the year of the smallpox epidemic. 
Those first living there would have been Bill, (20 years 
old and still a bachelor), his widowed mother Elizabeth 
and her unwed children. The daughter Helen, then 16, did 
not marry Antoine J. Cloutrie until about 1856. 


William Lattie's DLC No. 3158, Nov. 20, 1852 
Bill's was the earlier and more southerly of the two 
Lattie family claims. It is described in the 1856 survey- 
or's notes of Sept. 2, 1856, as Claim No. 38, Notification 
No. 7865, located in Township 6 North, Range 10 West; 
part of Section 28, containing 318.94 acres. 
Bill's tract abutted, at present-day Avenue U, the south 
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side of his mother's claim, and was more than a mile 
wide in its east-west direction. 

Its west line followed the meandering ocean shore in a 
southwesterly direction until past the Cove, then turned 
due south on the survey line between sections 28 and 29. 

Its easterly boundary extended straight south, on the 
same section line as the east boundary of his mother's 
tract, for nearly half a mile, except for a jog in the vicini- 
ty of the Beerman Creek area to accommodate Fred 
Beerman’s smaller tract, Claim No. 39, 160.52 acres. 


William Lattie (1834-1900) 

On Sept. 5, 1870, Bill married an 18-year-old Yamhill 
Indian named Sarah J. Elliott. They were later divorced 
and she took custody of their two daughters, Esther and 
Ruby (later Mrs. Baker). 

Sarah is credited for having preserved the Alexandre 
Lattie journal now on display at Flavel House Museum. 


Elizabeth Lattie's DLC No. 3256, Feb. 25, 1853 

Elizabeth's, the more northerly of the two claims, is 
described in the surveyor's field notes dated Sept. 1, 
1856, as Claim No. 37, Notification No. 7864, located in 
Township 6 North, Range 10 West; parts of Sections 21 
and 28, containing 324.17 acres. 

Elizabeth's DLC was nearly a mile long in its north- 
south direction. It extended from present-day Avenue A 
to Avenue U, which latter south line was the tract's widest 
at 3,828 feet. From the meandering west ocean shore 
line, the tract extended east to a survey line running 
north-south between sections 21 and 22, and 27 and 28. 

Today's South King and South Lincoln streets are near 
the east property line of her DLC. Jack Kohl's mill is also 
near; Elizabeth's southeast property corner was in 
swampy ground east of the present Les Schwab Tire 
Center. There's a good bass fishing pond there now. 

Whereas the west property line meandered along the 
ocean, the east was straight and 5,143.38 feet long. 


Death and burial of Sikkas 

Elizabeth Lattie died May 13, 1868, at about age 55, 
and was buried in the now obliterated Cloutrie Cemetery. 

Family historian Millard, in The Seasiders, says Don 
Erickson pointed out in 1976 the exact spot where 
Elizabeth is buried. The grave site is in the front (north) 
yard of what was then Erickson's home on South 
Franklin. It is land Sikkas' once owned, part of her DLC, 
and in the heart of an ancient Clatsop burial grounds. 

"Mr. Erickson was the developer of this area and says 
he made several attempts to contact local descendants 
before the area was finally developed," Millard wrote. 


Erickson was most recent developer in part of those 
burial grounds, but as we will sce later, the demise of 
those sacred Clatsop grounds was forecast long before 
Erickson's development. 

While he owned the property, Erickson had fulfilled 
his promise to the family that a large tree marking 
Sikkas' grave would not be cut down. 

But, according to descendant Mrs. Penny (Coffman) 
Vandershule, of Gearhart, Erickson sold out about ten 
years ago. The tree, which leaned toward the house, has 
since been removed. Sikkas' grave remains unmarked, 
reportedly at the present property owner's preference. 

In recent years, the yard has been landscaped with 
rounded beach rock and beach pine. The young pines are 
already some 15 feet tall. Nevertheless, descendants can 
still point out the location of the grave. 


Helen's inheritance 

Elizabeth Lattie completed her will on May 8, 1868, 
five days before her death. On May 18, her son John 
signed his interest in Elizabeth's estate to his sister Helen 
(Mrs. Antoine J, Cloutrie). 

Although Elizabeth designated her son William as 
executor of her estate, he declined that trust on June 30, 
1871, possibly because he was illiterate. 

Appointed legal representative in Bill's place was 
Oregon Territory pioneer-teacher, and then Clatsop Plains 
farmer, Solomon Howard Smith (1809-1876), whose 
wife Celiast was the daughter of Clatsop Chief Cobaway. 

On June 30, 1871, Helen, who was called "Ellen" 
throughout the settlement of the estate, petitioned 
through an attorney to admit the will to probate. 

On July 14, 1871, the will was proved and duly admit- 
ted to probate by Clatsop County Judge J.W. Moffitt. 

Administrator Smith's notice was published four con- 
secutive weeks, between July 22 and Aug. 12, 1871, in 
the Weekly Oregon Herald. The final settlement notice 
was published in that same Portland newspaper for four 
consecutive weeks between July 13 and Aug. 3, 1872. 

Final settlement, granting the entire estate to the sole 
legatee, Helen, occurred on Sept. 2, 1872. 

The inheritance consisted primarily of real property, 
Elizabeth's donation land claim of 324.17 acres (most of 
south Seaside today), plus other personal property, all of 
which was said to be valued at $2,000 as of the 1871 pro- 
bate petition. * 

At the time of her inheritance in the fall of 1872, the 
Cloutrie family consisted of Antoine and Helen, both 
about 36, and their first five children, all girls, ranging 
from 15 to just two years old. 

Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cioutrie Clan 


Part V: A new beginning 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Last week, in Part IV, we introduced the 
first Summer House and carefully described the donation 
land claims of Elizabeth and William Lattie, which claims 
encompassed all, and more, uf the land on which south 
Seaside eventually materialized. Elizabeth's grave site in 
Cloutrie Cemetery was described, and the story was told 
of the probate and settlement of her will of 1868. 


Bill Lattie's house 

Lattie's original three-room house of 1852 expanded as 
its popularity as a summertime inn and winter hunting 
headquarters grew. Tents also cropped up around it. 

With proprietor A.J. Cloutrie as their guide, visitors to 
the small Clatsop Beach inn known as Summer House 
could enjoy deer, elk and bear hunting excursions into the 
surrounding mountains. 

Cloutrie, a former trapper for Hudson's Bay Co., half 
North American Indian and half French-Canadian, was one 
of the last true mountainmen. He came to know the pristine 
Coast Range as well as we know our own back yards. 


First Oregon seashore resort 

Preston W. Gillette, in an early issue of The Morning 
Oregonian, wrote: 

"Clatsop Beach was the first seashore resort for 
Oregon. As early as 1851, < few ladies in Salem and 
Oregon City found that it was a very fine thing to go to 
Clatsop Plains and visit friends. ... 

"Somewhere about 1858 to 1860 a few people found 
that "Bill Lattie’s place’ was a desirable place to spend a 
summer. ... I saw the place first in 1852. The Lattie fami- 
ly were living there then, and there were many Indians in 
the neighborhood. 

"About a third of a mile south of where the Seaside 
House now stands was an old Indian cemetery. Nearly an 
acre of this land was almost covered with human bones 
and skulls, and there were scores of canoes in all states of 
decay each containing the remains of its former owner 
and his effects. ..." 

The entire article was reproduced in the Years Ago 
column of the Seaside Signal, Feb. 4, 1988. 


Paradise lost? 

By 1864 there was evidence that Summer House had 
temporarily slipped away from Cloutrie family control. 

According to family historian Millard, as early as June 
13, 1864, the Salem Statesman described "Latta's" and 
called it the "famous resort of Clatsop Beach," then being 
leased to Dan Lowell and W.F. Kippen. 

Millard goes on to cite the Marine Gazette of 1865, in 
which the "Summer House" is mentioned, with Lowell 
and Kippen, proprietors. 


Paradise regained 

Judging by the 1870 Census, the Cloutrie family had 
regained proprietorship; Antoine and Helen are listed as 
"hotel keeper" and "landlady," respectively. 

Also in the Cloutrie household of 1870 was Elizabeth 
M. Lattie, age 20, (Helen's younger sister, the later Mrs. 
Thomas Benton Morrison), whose occupation was given 
as "waitress in hotel." 

In litigation finalized on March 3, 1897, Mrs. T.B. 
Morrison (nee Mary Elizabeth Lattie) won from Joseph 
Holladay, a prime 75S-acre parcel in the northwest quarter 
of her mother Elizabeth's former estate, all located south 
of Avenue A, between the river and the ocean. 


First post office 

Although Antoine Cloutrie is called first postmaster, 
descendant Penny (Coffman) Vandershule says legend has 
it that his wife Helen — who ran the inn — actually per- 
formed postal duties and so earned the title. 

"Mother always said 'post-mistress,"" Vandershule noted. 

An undated Rose (West) Johnson paper says Helen was 
first postmaster. "Her post office desk may now be seen at 
the Portland Historical museum," she wrote. 

One would have to delve into official records to deter- 
mine who held the office. I have other things to do! 

The date usually assigned to the opening of that first 
post office in the [old] Summer House is Dec. 1, 1871. 


New Summer House 

After Helen was awarded title to her mother's donation 
land claim on Sept. 2, 1872, she immediately began 
building the new two-story summer house. 

It was located on the west bank of the Necanicum, 
downstream (north) from present-day Avenue U Bridge, 
near the site of the old log bridge Helen's husband built, 
first to span the Necanicum. My choice as to exact loca- 
tion is the site of the public schools' Administrative 


Offices building (old Seaside Hospital) on Avenue S. 
In the town of Cartwright Park, platted June 4, 1909, 
Avenue S was originally named Cloutrie Road. 


The new opening 
Helen Cloutrie placed the following ad in the 7ri- 
Weekly Astorian newspaper of July 3, 1873: 


On the same page as Mrs. Cloutrie's ad is the lengthy 
ad of her new competition: 


Among other hotels advertised on the same page were 
the Grimes House, (southwest end of what is now 
Broadway Bridge) and a hotel called Skipanon Landing 
(at present-day Warrenton), A.C. Wirt, proprietor. 


[Editor's note: Although The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan series 
will continue several more weeks, we now invite readers 
to submit photos and interesting anecdotes for the next 
scheduled series on the notorious BJ. Callahan, turn-of- 
the-century saloon keeper and theater owner. —J MF] 
Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part VI: The Cloutrie family 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's note: Last week, in Part V, we learned how Bill Lattie’s 
house of 1852 grew to become Seaside's first inn and post office. 
The new Summer House, which the Cloutrie family opened two 
decades later in 1873, was introduced and located, as was the 
new competition from Messrs. Holladay and Grimes. 


Photos taken after 1877 reveal that the new, two-story 
Summer House had been picked up, moved south and 
annexed onto the north end of Seaside House, where it was 
connected to the latter structure by a covered walkway. 

This came about as the result of a relatively rapid series 
of events which began in 1874 and culminated in the suc- 
cessful 1877 foreclosure against Antoine and Helen 
Cloutrie by Joseph Holladay, Ben's younger brother. 

We will later explain how this came about, but now it 
is time we were formally introduced to the Cloutrie fami- 
ly. The average reader may find the following morass of 
facts difficult slogging, but history buffs and genealogists 
should appreciate it. 


The Cloutrie Family 

HUSBAND: Antoine Joseph Cloutrie. Born circa 
1836, place unknown. Married Helene (Helen, a.k.a. 
Ellen) Lattie about 1856, probably at Astoria. Died of 
food poisoning (probably ptomaine) on April 15, 1899, 
on Sugarloaf Mountain, Clatsop Co., Ore., as established 
by coroner's inquest. Funeral held May 1, 1899; burial at 
Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery. Husband's Father: 
(FNU) Cloutrie, born in Canada. Husband's Mother: 
Catherine Walla Walla, a Red River Indian, (per Millard, 
from Cloutrie's 1864 Clatsop County military records). 

WIFE: Helene Lattie (Helen, a.k.a. Ellen); born circa 
1836, she knew not the date, at Vancouver, W.T. Died 
May 25, 1882, at the home of her sister Mary Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Thomas Benton Morrison), probably in Astoria. 
Buried in Cloutrie Cemetery, Seaside. Baptized at 
Stellamaris Mission, Fort George, by visiting Friar Peter 
DeVos, on Nov. 3, 1845, at age 9. (This event also was the 
official marriage of Helen's parents.) Listed as Helen in 
the 1850 Census, at age 14, but as Ellen in the 1860, 
1870 and 1880 Census. Wife's father: Alexandre Lattie 
(1802-1849). Wife's mother: Sikkas (1813-1868), a full- 
blooded Clatsop Indian given the baptismal names Mary 
Catherine, but later called Elizabeth Lattie. 


CLOUTRIE CHILDREN 

1. Sarah Eliza Cloutrie. Born Jan. 3, 1857, Sauvies 
Island, Ore. Died of pneumonia on Aug. 18, 1891. Buried 
Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery. Married Levi Daniel 
Coffman [I] (1847-1922), on July 14, 1873, at Clatsop 
Beach; nine children: William Lattie Coffman (1874- 
1951), Daniel Albert Coffman (1876-1948), Florance 
Alice Coffman (1877-1884; never married, a.k.a. 
Florence), Ada Belle Coffman (1879-1953, Mrs. Anthony 
Bain), Joseph Alfred Coffman (1881-1899), Eva (NMI) 
Coffman (1883-1962, Mrs. George H. Thomas), Levi 
"Lee" Daniel Coffman [II] (1885-1958), Percy Lloyd 
Coffman (1887-1939) and Meeta May (a.k.a. Meta) 
Coffman (1890-1972, Mrs. Thorguy E. Zachrisson). 

2. Florance Alice Cloutrie (a.k.a. Florence). Born 
July 6, 1859, Clatsop Plains. Died March 1918, at 
Spokane, Wash. Buried Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery. 
Married Albert B. Mason (?-1908), 1879; 1 child: Albert 
B. [II]; remarried W. C. Calder. 

3. Mary Izet Cloutrie. Born Sept. 21, 1861, Clatsop 
Plains. Died May 17, 1930, Portland. Buried at 
Riverview Cemetery, Portland. Married Preston S. 
Philbrick (1856-1925), on Nov. 26, 1890; one child: 
Helen Myrtle Annebelle Philbrick (Mrs. Burcham). 

4. Agnes Lattie Cloutrie. Born April 23, 1864, 
Clatsop Plains. Died in her teens, probably before 1880 
in which Census she is absent. Last reference found to 
her still alive is 1879 (Millard). Never married. Probably 
buried in Cloutrie Cemetery. 

5. Ada Elizabeth Cloutrie. Born March 10, 1870, 
Clatsop Plains. Died Jan. 13, 1936. Buried Clatsop Plains 
Pioneer Cemetery. Married (1) Joseph Clarence Hall (c. 
1868-1942), 1898; one child: Mason Cloutrie Hall. 
Married (2) John C. Shepard, no children. 

6. James W. Cloutrie. Born March 23, 1875, Seaside. 
Died March 31, 1875. Buried Cloutrie Cemetery. 


Getting through the begats 

1. It has been said that A. J. Cloutrie was bom in 
Oregon. Various locations are given, among them French 
Prairie, but scant supporting evidence has surfaced. His 
place of birth is listed as Oregon in the 1860 Census, but, 
the 1870 and 1880 Census say Missouri. One record says 
Vancouver, not stating whether Washington Territory or 
Canada was intended. Since it is established that his 
father was a native Canadian, Antoine may have been 
born there. He did not know his date of birth, and gave 
various ages to census enumerators over the years. 

2. Agnes Lattie Cloutrie has on occasion been con- 
fused and called "Nellie." This may have came about 
because (quoting Rose West Johnson), "When S. K. 
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Stanley's wife died, leaving four little children, Mrs. 
Cloutrie took the baby (Nellie Stanley Laighton) and 
wanted to keep her." 

Nellie may have stayed at the Cloutrie household 
before and after the death of Agnes, and so caused the 
confusion. Born circa 1875, Nellie was the fourth and 
last-born child of Samuel K. Stanley (1833-1900). 
Laighton was probably Nellie's married name. 

3. The place of birth as given for most of the Cloutrie 
children, "Clatsop Plains,” is as recorded in the Cloutrie- 
Coffman family Bible, today held by Penny (Coffman) 
Vandershule. The reference is of course to the southern 
portion, i.e. present-day Seaside, probably the Cloutrie 
home, Summer House itself. 

Regular readers know the area was first called Clatsop 
Beach. But with the advent of Summer House in 1852, 
more specific place names developed, particularly when 
formal postal service began at that small inn in 1871. The 
post office name, usually determined by individual post- 
masters, was also the place name. Progressively known 
as Summer House (1871), Seaside House (1873) and Sea 
Side (1882), it finally became just Seaside (1888). 

4, Although the only son, James W. Cloutrie, is said to 
have died as an infant in 1875, the name occurs in the 
Astoria Daily Budget of Jan. 16, 1901, as follows: 

"In the probate court yesterday afternoon an order was 
made for the sale of real property in the estate of James 
W. Cloutrie, deceased. Frank Spittle was appointed 
guardian ad litem of the minor heirs of the said estate." 

The item unlocks an enigma I cannot presently explain. 


Cloutrie Cemetery 

Among Lattie-Cloutrie family buried in old Cloutrie 
Cemetery are Elizabeth Lattie, her son William, daughter 
Helen (Mrs. A. J. Cloutrie), and probably the Cloutrie's 
daughter Agnes Lattie Cloutrie. All graves were shallow 
and not permanently marked. More ancient graves in that 
rocky burial ground were above ground, often in canoes. 

One old-timer believes Helen's grave is closer to the 
river, under a tree, almost due east of Elizabeth's grave. 

Descendant Mason Hall, recently said others he knows 
to be buried in Cloutrie Cemetery are: "The Cloutrie's 
only son, James, and another person known only as a 
slave girl. Incidentally, my mother told me the Clatsops 
used to put [some of] their dead in canoes which were 
then set afire and pushed out to sea at the Cove." 

Hall confirmed that A. J. Cloutrie is buried at Clatsop 
Plains Pioneer Cemetery, where the back side of Levi D. 
Coffman [I] and Sarah (Cloutrie) Coffman's tombstone is 
inscribed: In Memory of A.J. and Helen Cloutrie. 

Continue next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part VII: Signs of the times 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Last week, in Part VI of this continuing 
series, Cloutrie family genealogy was given. Clan mem- 
bers buried in Cloutrie Cemetery were identified. 


First to span the Necanicum 

Antoine J. Cloutrie is credited for building the first 
bridge over the Necanicum. This was probably quite soon 
after his marriage to Helen Lattie (about 1856). 

I can find no record of its duration or demise, but sus- 
pect a winter flood carried Cloutrie Bridge away. 

The wooden bridge, constructed of Westem red cedar 
log abutments and probably cedar (but perhaps fir) log 
stringers, was located only a few hundred feet down- 
stream (north) of present-day Avenue U Bridge. 

Picture the manpower and leverage it must have taken! 
Horses, oxen and a peevee were the strongest grunt young 
Cloutrie had at hand in the 1850s. 


Cloutrie Bridge abutment located 

Following tips from old-timer Doug Hurd, then 79, I 
found Cloutrie Bridge's west bank abutment in 1987, and 
noted it in my journal with sketches showing its location. 

I judged it an historically significant find. Inez Hanson 
mentions the general location of the bridge, but to my 
knowledge survival of its west abutment to this age, and 
its precise location, were heretofore unrecorded. 

Two stacked and fitted Western red cedar logs were 
still in place and in a fine state of preservation, perhaps 
due to their being usually submerged. 

It is not possible to judge the height of the original 
span above water, as more than two stacked logs proba- 
bly once comprised the abutment. 

The timbers are about 14 feet long. Each is flattened 
on one side to facilitate stacking, one atop the other. 

Two smaller cedar anchoring beams, called cribbing, are 
fitted into individual notches cut into the top flattened side 
of the bottom timber, near its ends. These beams, which 
project in a perpendicular fashion back into the bank, are 
buried in beach rock to hold the structure in place. 


Historic wooden structure 
The remaining abutment is among the oldest wooden 
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structures extant in this area. 

The site is in tidewater, on the lower Necanicum. A 
combination of tidewater, plus seasonal runoff of rain and 
snow waters keeps the abutment wet, if not submerged. 

Those wishing to view the remains should wait until 
low tide and low water conditions — summertime is best. 
Then, with permission, stand along the east bank of the 
river in the former Bud Palmer used car lot, which was 
filled in 1987, and recently sold. (His signs are still up as 
I write in 1989.) 

The abutment is due west, across the river, from the 
south end of Palmer's lot, about 200 feet north of School 
District 10 Administrative Offices building (old hospital). 


School days 

The first school on what is now the north Oregon coast 
was opened in 1844 by Rev. Josiah L. Parrish. It was 
located in a mission made of logs, "approximately two 
miles from the Skipanon, across two creeks and up on a 
ridge." (Life On Clatsop, by Inez Stafford Hanson.) 

It operated only a few months, as the mission was 
abolished that same year. 

The second school was opened in 1845 in a corner of a 
house where Mr. W. H. Grey then lived; it later became 
the John Loomis place. Rev. Thompson, a Presbyterian 
minister, taught first, followed by the Rev. J. L. Parrish. 

The third school was opened in 1847 by Clatsop Plains 
pioneers Robert W. Morrison (1811-1894) and his wife, 
Nancy Irwin (1809-1889), on their property. The 
Morrisons had arrived from Kentucky in 1844, the year 
Clatsop County was established. 

All of these schools were located on the northern part 
of Clatsop Plains. 


South from the Columbia 

From the early 1840s, the frontier of white settlement 
advanced up the streams that emptied into Youngs Bay — 
the Youngs River and the Lewis and Clark River. At the 
same time, settlement spread south towards Tillamook 
Head, along the 20-mile strip of relatively flat coastal plain. 

Until then, Clatsop Plains had belonged to the Clatsop 
Indians, who were able to travel in canoes the entire dis- 
tance from the Columbia to Tillamook Head, using an 
inland waterway composed of the Skipanon, several lakes, 
and the streams Neacoxie, Wahanna and/or Necanicum. 

The last remaining portion of unsettled land nearest to 
Tillamook Head was not claimed until William Lattie and 
his mother Elizabeth set stakes there in 1852 and '53, 
respectively. (See Part IV, which describes those DLCs). 


White settlers had probably avoided it out of consider- 
ation for the large number of Clatsops living along the 
lower Necanicum. The tribe had been there from ancient 
times, and many were still living there in 1852. 

Elizabeth's arrival was more like a homecoming. It is 
likely she had her beginning at Quatat (Seaside). Widowed 
in 1849 at the age of 36 when her Scot husband drowned, 
she was left with seven children. She simply came home to 
her land, her tribe. Her descendants still often refer to her 
by her tribal name, Sikkas. 


Seaside's first school 

Schools were slower in being established on the 
extreme southern end of Clatsop Plains. The first in the 
Seaside area, according to legend and rare local histori- 
ans, did not start until 1872. 

Until then, children living near Tillamook Head attend- 
ed Clatsop School (Del Moor Road, still standing). This 
was a five-mile trek for the Cloutrie children. 

Family legend says Elizabeth Lattie set aside two sepa- 
rate one-acre parcels, one for the first school and the 
other for the family cemetery. She died in 1868, but her 
daughter Helen (Lattice) Cloutrie (1836-1882), who inher- 
ited Elizabeth's entire estate, honored her mother's wish- 
es. Clatsop County records describe the parcel: 

Beginning at a certain pile of rocks 60 feet from 
the road east of the Necanicum Creek, Section 21, 
Township 6 North, Range 10 West, thence following 
the northerly line and survey of William Lattie, east 
61 yards; thence parallel with the road northerly 
100 yards; thence west 61 yards, thence southerly 
and parallel with the road to the place of beginning, 
containing 1 acre, more or less, in the County of 
Clatsop and State of Oregon. 


The site is east of Highway 101 and a bit north of its 
Avenue U intersection. Nothing remains of the school. 

Among first students were children from the families of 
Antoine J. and Helen (Lattie) Cloutrie, Samuel K. and Mary 
E. (LNU) Stanley and Ninian E. and Emma (Hobson) 
Eberman. 

The school's first directors were A. J. Cloutrie, John 
Thomas (a bachelor), and "Ninn" Eberman. 

The first teacher was Maggie (Gearhart) Butterfield, a 
daughter of Philip Gearhart, on whose claim Gearhart 
was founded. One of the early teachers was a Cloutrie 
girl, possibly Mrs. Alice (Cloutrie) Mason (1859-1918). 
Another was William Morrison (1845-1929). 

Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


‘Part Vill: Winds of change 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Part VII described and located the first bridge and 
school in the community we now call Seaside. 


Debts are contracted to be paid, sooner or later. ... The 
causes which have occasioned a person's insolvency, 
although they greatly affect his character, do not affect 
his obligations; the duty to repay when he has the 
power is the same, whether the insolvency were occa- 
sioned by his fault or his misfortune. 

—Worth and Wealth, by T.L. Haines, 1886 


The debt 

On Jan. 27, 1874, about six months after opening the 
second Summer House inn, Antoine and Helen Cloutrie 
mortgaged Helen's inheritance — the entire 324.17-acre 
Elizabeth Lattie DLC, including the new Summer House 
and other structures — to Ben Holladay for $4,000 at 10 
percent annual interest. 

On Oct. 21, 1876, William and his wife Sarah Jane 
(Elliott) Lattie, ostensibly for "$1," gave to Ben Holladay 
a quitclaim to their interest in the Elizabeth Lattie estate. 
This may have been a formality on Ben's part to eliminate 
any cloudy issues on what might be his future title. 


The foreclosure 

On Dec. 23, 1876, Joseph Holladay filed suit to foreclose 
the Cloutrie mortgage, which mortgage he then owned. 

Unable to meet their obligations, the Cloutries on June 
23, 1877, executed "a certain instrument of writing," 
which resulted in County Clerk R. R. Spedden noting 
marginally the "satisfaction in full of this [foreclosure] 
decree and judgment this 30th day of July, 1877, said 
instrument filed June 30, 1877." 


The Holladay brothers 

Ben, who had earlier made a fortune operating stage 
coaches throughout the West, later became involved in 
railroads, steamships and real estate. 

By the early 1870s, Ben was having financial difficul- 
ties. In one form or another, to sustain himself, he 
became deeply indebted to his brother Joseph. 

Meanwhile, a dispute had arisen between the brothers 
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and Joseph began pulling at the reins of Ben's empire. 


Ben's debt to his brother 

By the end of 1872, Ben had become indebted to 
Joseph for "a sum exceeding $100,000." (Judgment Roll 
2832, Oregon Supreme Court of 1886.) 

On Jan. 1, 1873, Ben gave Joseph a promissory note for 
$100,000, with the agreement that from time to time there- 
after, as Joseph should require, Ben would secure payment 
of his debt by mortgages upon "such real and personal 
property as should be demanded by said Joseph Holladay, 
and the said mortgages when given, should be in form, 
absolute conveyances, but in fact, mortgages to secure the 
payment of the said indebtedness." 

On Dec. 24, 1875, to further secure payment of his 
debt, Ben gave Joseph a mortgage, dated Aug. 25, 1874, to 
a 170-acre tract in the 1852 William Lattie DLC. The tract 
contained Seaside House, which had opened in 1873. 

On Dec. 29, 1875, Ben, on demand, executed mortgages 
to Joseph for four more parcels of his Seaside holdings. 


Futile ploys 

Although Ben, at the time of the Oregon Supreme Court 
proceedings, was described as "equitable owner" of lands he 
had mortgaged to Joseph, legal title to his real property 
resided with other persons and a private corporation. 

This condition came about as the result of several legal 
ploys allegedly taken by "Big Ben" and his wife Esther to 
protect their holdings from foreclosure by Joseph. 

The Holladays had conveyed property to The Oregon 
Real Estate Company, and also to Ben Holladay, Jr. 

Then, on Oct. 26, 1885, in a last-ditch effort to protect 
their holdings, they "sold" for a dollar all their Seaside 
property to their attorneys, H. Y. Thompson and C. B. 
Bellinger. 

The supreme court saw through these maneuvers, stat- 
ing: "... the said defendants Ben Holladay, Jr., George W. 
Weidler, The Oregon Real Estate Company (and others) 
were mere trustees of the several parcels of property 
standing in their names, respectively, at the date of the 
execution of the respective mortgages to the defendant, 
Joseph Holladay ..." 


Festering debt 

By Nov. 1, 1876, Ben's indebtedness to Joseph had 
nearly doubled. To consolidate his debts, Ben on that date 
signed a new promissory note to Joseph for $163,345, 
bearing interest at 1% ($1,633.45) per month until paid. 


The consolidation also included execution to Joseph of 
several new mortgages on certain property Ben owned 
outside Clatsop County. 


Toppled empires 

On June 25, 1877, Ben conveyed to Joseph a mortgage 
for the 324.17-acre Elizabeth Lattie DLC — a mere formal- 
ity, pursuant to Joseph's foreclosure on the Cloutries. 

The Cloutrie land was among tracts Ben had earlier 
been compelled to assign to Joseph as security for indebt- 
edness. Included was the Cloutrie’s new, two-story 
Summer House, which they had opened in July 1873 
and mortgaged to Ben Holladay in ‘74. 

In January 1878, at Joseph's demand, Ben mortgaged 
to Joseph all the personal property in the buildings of 
Seaside House. The mortgage was executed by Ben 
through his then-agent, George W. Weidler. 


Oregon Supreme Court settlement 

Joseph appealed for settlement to the Supreme Court 
of Oregon, which on June 29, 1886, found that Ben owed 
Joseph $315,492.46, plus court costs. 

The court ordered Ben to settle the debt within 90 days. 

Ben's debt was a long time being satisfied, but in the 
end he lost all his Seaside holdings, and more, to Joseph. 
Although it may not be the case, it certainly appears that 
Ben was by 1886 in a state of complete financial ruin. 


Mopping up 

On Sept. 30, 1886, The Oregon Real Estate Co., whose 
president was then George W. Weidler, for one dollar, 
conveyed all (paper) interests that company had in "Sea 
Side House and grounds, or in any other real property in 
said Clatsop County," to Joseph Holladay and George W. 
Weidler, receivers. 

Weidler, as earlier trustee and receiver of some of Ben 
Holladay's property, on July 10, 1889, conveyed by deed 
all his interests in Ben Holladay's behalf, to Joseph 
Holladay. This not only included the William Lattie and 
Elizabeth Lattie DLCs and several other parcels, but also 
1200 shares of the Portland Street Railway Company. 

So it went for several years, as Joseph — himself des- 
tined to die Sept. 14, 1898 — picked up lose ends of the 
former Ben Holladay empire. 

Meanwhile, on July 8, 1887, Ben Holladay had quit 
worrying about his earthly estate, for on that day he died. 
At last he had shed his great burden of worldly debts. 

Continued next week 
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The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part IX: Transition 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Last week, Part VIII told of how the Cloutries 
through indebtedness lost Helen's inheritance, including Summer 
House, to Joseph Holladay, who continued to increased his own 
wealth at the expense of his brother Ben's empire. 


eivce 1853, ebuted ancient Clatsop indian 
burial grounds. Oldest grave thet of Sikkas 
(Ekzebeth Lettie), 1868. 
3. Cloutrie’s Sununer House (No. 2) buik 1872, 
epaned summer 1873. Was lost in 18750 
Joseph Holladay, byloreciosure of easier 
mortgage, and alter being reloceled was annexad 
te north side of Seaside House. 
4. Seaside House, bust 1871-72 by Ban Holladay, 
opened summer 1873, under lease to CheriesH Derter. 
Holladay, in 1875, mortgaged his Seaside holdings te his 


brother Joseph, whe anded up owner alter the Oregon Suprem. 
Court decision of 18986. 3 

5. Cloutne Bridge buik by Antoine J. Cloutrie in about 1856.- 
Wast bank bridge sbutinent timbers end cribbing remsin 
in place (1989). 

6. Cloutrie School was built in 1872 on one acre sat aside 


Joseph's day 

The instrument transferring ownership of Helen's 
inheritance to Joseph Holladay, was a deed given by 
Antoine and Helen Cloutrie to Joseph Holladay, dated 
June 25, 1877, and recorded July 6, 1877, at Clatsop 
County Courthouse in Volume F of Deeds, page 149. 


Still together 

The 1880 Census, Clatsop County, Clifton Precinct, 
lists the Cloutrie family of Antoine and Helen, and two 
children, Mary Izet (third-born) and Ada Elizabeth (fifth- 
born). 

The order of visitation by the census-taker places the 
Cloutrie residence between the individual residences of 
the James Rowe and George K. Grimes families. 


Death of Helen 

Helen (Lattice) Cloutrie, about 46, died on May 25, 
1882, at the (Astoria?) home of her sister, Mrs. Thomas 
Benton Morrison, nee Mary Elizabeth Lattie. 

Although Cloutrie Cemetery was no longer in the fami- 
ly, Helen was buried there near others of the clan. A board 
fence, probably constructed by her husband, protected her 
grave for many years, and what is probably the oldest and 
largest spruce tree in that area today marks the site. 

I have found nothing about Helen's last five years of 
life, pursuant to the 1877 foreclosure on Summer House. 


A. J. Cloutrie in the news 

From an ad which appeared in the Daily Astorian, 
March 21, 1883, page 2, we conclude that the widower 
Cloutrie was then residing at Astoria. The ad text reads: 


A. J. CLOUTRIE announces to the citizens of Astoria that 
on the 24th inst. he will open a HARNESS AND SAD- 
DLE SHOP below the Parker House where a full supply 
will be found. Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. 
Your Patronage Solicited 

Cloutrie's business, uninsured and valued at $300, was 
lost the night of July 2, 1883, in the great Astoria fire. 
(Daily Astorian, July 4, 1883, p. 3.) 

Cloutrie immediately reopened the shop in "Page's new 
building on Cass street," (Daily Astorian, July 14, 1883). 


Cloutrie at Arch Cape 

Cloutrie next resided on a small parcel of land he 
owned near Arch Cape. The land was mentioned as part 
of Cloutrie's estate which sold at public action on March 
2, 1901, at Clatsop County Courthouse, Astoria: 


Real estate sold was the East half of the Northwest quar- 
ter, Lots I and 2 of Section 31 in Township 4 North, 
Range 10 West of Willamette Meridian in Clatsop 
County, except a parcel thereof sold by said deceased in 
his life and described as follows: Commencing at the 
Northwest corner of said Section 31 and running thence 
East on North line thereof 400 feet and thence South 400 
feet and thence West 400 feet and thence North 400 feet 
to the place of beginning. —J.H.D. Gray, County Judge 

(The Seasiders, Millard) 
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We do not know the date of Cloutrie's relocation to 
Arch Cape, but an article in the Nehalem times, repeated 
in the Daily Morning Astorian, Feb. 1, 1895, p. 4, reveals 
his presence. The article reads: 

A. J. Cloutrie, who lives near Arch Cape, was in the city 

[Nehalem] this week. In his opinion the most feasible route for 

a wagon road is over False Tillamook and around Necarney 

mountain, connecting the road from Clatsop Plains to Arch 

Cape, with the road on this side of Necarney.Mr. Cloutrie has 

offered to open the road from Arch Cape to the summit of 

False Tillamook, which he says is the worst part of the road, if 

the people of the county will continue it around Necarney. It 

appears to us that this is a very liberal offer, and some effort 
should be made to get this road through. The benefit to our 
merchants would be great, as would also be the benefit to the 
settlers along the beach. —Nehalem Times 

From the Nehalem perspective, "this side of Necarney" 
is south of Neahkahnie Mountain. The article locates 
False Tillamook Head south of Arch Cape, which some 
early cartographers drew north of that cape. 

False Tillamook Head is seldom referred to today. 
Some folks wrongly think it is that first point to the south 
as seen from Seaside, which is West Point, part of real 
Tillamook Head. 


The demise of Cloutrie Cemetery 

As noted earlier, the doom of the ancient Clatsop burial 
grounds and Cloutrie Cemetery was spelled out long before 
Don Erickson's South Franklin Street development. 

Cloutrie Cemetery, as it is called today, was founded by 
Elizabeth Lattie. It was an acre in size, and located at or 
near the north end of the tribal burial grounds, which lat- 
ter extended along the west bank of the Necanicum for 
perhaps 250 feet. 


Cartwright Park Township 

The "town" of Cartwright Park, as approved and 
recorded at the Clatsop County Courthouse on July 7, 
1909, as platted by the Seaside Real Estate & Investment 
Company on June 4, 1909, heralded the eventual oblitera- 
tion of Cloutrie Cemetery. 

Had the county court then denied the development of 
Cartwright Park, as platted, Cloutrie Cemetery would 
likely still exist today. 

Among lands and streets within Cartwright Park dedi- 
cated to public use were Necanicum Park and Necanicum 
Street. Parts of those two places, plus several of the lots in 
Blocks 18 and 19, were within the perimeter of the old 
burial grounds and Cloutrie Cemetery. 

Continued next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part X: The Cannon Beach gold strike 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's Note: Last week, Part IX told of the death of Helen 
Cloutrie and of her husband's initial years of widowhood. Antoine 
continued making splashes in the news, thereby providing us 
brief glimpses of his life. At the close of last week's episode, we 


’ were discussing Cartwright Park. 


Although ahead of our story line by a decade, it is nec- 
essary to briefly continue discussion of Cartwright Park. 

Living clan descendants, who wonder what happened 
to their family cemetery, should recognize that the 1909 
approval by Clatsop County of Cartwright Park, as plat- 
ted by the Seaside Real Estate and Investment Co., 
opened the way for the residential development of the 
ancient tribal burial grounds and Cloutrie Cemetery. 


Plat of 
Cartwright Park 


Clatsop Co Oregon. 
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As platted in 1909, the town of Cartwright Park was 
bounded by the ocean on its west and the Necanicum on 
its east, except for Blocks 10, 11 and 12 east of the river. 
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Its main body, on the west bank of the river, extended north 
from present-day Avenue U to Avenue N, and contained 21 
blocks, each broken down into some 18 or more lots. 

The following chart compares original Cartwright Park 
street names with those of today. 


1909 Cartwright Park Streets) Present Name 


NORTH-SOUTH STREETS: 
Ocean Boulevard 

Holladay Street 

Weidler Street 

Fenton Street 

Dolph Street 

Minto Street 


S. Prom 
Beach Drive 
S. Columbia 
S. Downing 
S. Edgewood 
S. Franklin 
S. Grove 


Necanicum Street 


EAST-WEST STREETS: 
First Street 

Second Street 

Cloutrie Road 

Third Street 

Fourth Street 


Avenue N 
Lewis & Clark Way 
Avenue S 
Avenue T 
Avenue U 


Seaside Hospital, at Avenue S and South Franklin, was 
dedicated July 21, 1946, on the probable (1872-1877) site 
of the Cloutrie family's second Summer House. 

In January 1968, voters passed a $1,220,000 bond 
issue to build a new 55-bed hospital. The move to the 
new (present) Seaside General Hospital was completed 
on Sept. 19 and 20, 1970. It was dedicated Oct. 25, 1970. 

The old hospital, which had been deeded to the City of 
Seaside on Sept. 20, 1944, had cost $100,000 to build and 
had a 45-bed capacity. After it was vacated, it became 
administrative headquarters for School District 10, which 
purpose it continues to serve today. 


Astounding announcement 

A front-page news article in The Daily Astorian, Feb. 
26, 1897, states that Antoine J. Cloutrie had stopped by 
Astoria to make the astounding announcement that he 
had found gold at Cannon Beach! 

Passing through on his way to Portland to obtain placer 
mining equipment, Cloutrie paused to exhibit to a number 
of Astorians a pouch containing a large tablespoonful of 
gold dust and nuggets. Cloutrie said he had washed the gold 
from the sand and gravel at a point where a small stream 
empties onto the beach, "a few yards from City Engineer 
Bell's house, and on the land owned by that gentleman." 

Before he left the site, Cloutrie had staked a claim 


notice on Bell's gatepost. 

According to the newspaper article, Mr. Cloutrie's story 
was practically as follows. 

Accompanied by an old miner and prospector of long 
experience, he was walking up the beach looking here 
and there about the patches of black sand, when he came 
across the small creek near Mr. Bell's house. Here the 
miner found evidence of gold and was not long in wash- 
ing out quite a respectable showing. 

That the gold is not from the ocean, but from some- 
where back in the creek, is evidenced by the small 
nuggets found. 

They examined the mouth of another creek a mile fur- 
ther down the coast, but could find no traces of gold, so 
returned to their first discovery. With what rude appliances 
they had at their command, they washed the gravel until 
fully convinced that they had struck a rich deposit, and 
forthwith Mr. Cloutrie posted a notice on a convenient post 
to the effect that he claimed that part of Mr. Bell's ranch by 
right of having discovered valuable mineral thereon. 

It was then decided that Mr. Cloutrie should proceed at 
once to Portland and purchase a complete placer outfit. 

"About a mile back of Cannon Beach there is an abrupt 
and high backbone of mountains, and old miners who 
have visited that section say that indications of mineral 
deposits can be traced in several places. Probably some- 
where up this creek where Mr. Cloutrie made his gold 
discovery a valuable ledge lies awaiting the prospector's 
pick. If so it will not slumber long undiscovered, for 
already numerous parties are wading the creek, and 
crawling through thick underbrush making a careful 
search for the mother lode," the article continued. 

"Mr. Cloutrie and his partner are highly elated over the 
new find, and say that with what they have in sight they can 
take out with a pan from five to ten dollars a day for months 
to come. The deposit is beyond reach of the highest tides, so 
they feel safe from any encroachment of the ocean." 


In concluding the well written article, the writer asks a 
poignant question that remains unanswered after these inter- 
vening 92 years: "Will Cannon Beach prove the new El 
Dorado?" With the price of gold where it is today, perhaps 
it will happen yet! 

Cloutrie had also made front-page news in the Astoria 
Daily Budget of April 26, 1894, when he found wreckage 
of a treasure ship and sent sketches of same to Astoria 
with Fred Wilkes. That same ship, the long sought-after 
Neahkahnie treasure ship, is still making news today. 

Continued next week 
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The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 
Part XI: Died on the trail 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 
Editor's note: Last week's episode described Cartwright Park and the 


prominent role it played in events that led to the destruction of Cloutrie 
Cemetery. Part X also told of A. J. Cloutrie's gold strike at Cannon Beach. 


The inquest into the death of Antoine J. Cloutrie and 
three companions at Sugarloaf Mountain was front page 
news and being reported at length daily by the Astoria 
Daily Budget, from April 24, when the first body was 
found, through May 3, 1899, after which related items 
appeared on inside pages through June 1. 

You can read all about it yourself at Astor Public 
Library, 450 Tenth, Astoria. Just ask an attendant to show 
you how to use the microfilm and its associated index. 

The newspaper reports are too long to reproduce in this 
article, but a summary follows. 


Vollmer's testimony 

John Vollmer's swom testimony before the coroner's jury 
in Astoria, May 22, 1899, was that Antoine J. Cloutrie, 
was the first of the four men to arrive at the Vollmer farm. 

Willmer Creek, spelled Volmer on moder maps, a tribu- 
tary of the Necanicum mainstem, crosses Highway 26 six 
miles southeast of Seaside. We presume the Vollmer farm 
was in that area. 

Cloutrie, about 63 and still very much a mountain man, 
had arrived on horseback at 6:30 p.m., April 7, 1899, and 
brought with him 100 pounds of provisions, These, which 
Vollmer testified consisted of ham, fresh meat, bread, coffee, 
sugar and some whiskey, were then made into four packs. 

It was Vollmer's impression, although he did not see for 
himself, that one of the sacks contained canned goods. 


Party of four 

According to newspaper accounts of the time, the pri- 
mary purpose of the expedition, which was financed by an 
unidentified syndicate headquartered in the eastern United 
States, was to cruise timber and also to investigate the fea- 
sibility of a railway line to Nehalem. 

Arriving at the Vollmer farm later that evening, April 
7, were the three men Cloutrie was to guide. They were: 

W. T. Radir, 44, one of the best known timber dealers 
in the Northwest. He had considerable real estate holdings 
throughout the state, including a fine stock ranch in Union 
County, and had left behind in Portland a wife, Minnie 
(Lieninger), and two young children. The family had in 
1891 relocated to Portland from their long-time residence 


in Corvallis. H. A. Smith, of Portland, who later identified 
Radir's body, said Radir was 39. 

Samuel H. Doty, about 40, a civil engineer and resident 
of Warren, Penn. He had come to Oregon via Iowa where 
he had been engaged in timber cruising for an unidentified 
eastern syndicate. 

P. E. Heikmann, age 39, a native of Germany who had 
resided in Astoria for 10 years. His duties were not men- 
tioned, but it is assumed he assisted in cruising timber. His 
father, a major in the German Army, later wrote a letter of 
inquiry into his son's death. 


Trail to Nehalem River North Fork 

The party of four spent the night at the Vollmer farm 
and departed on the trail at 6 o'clock the following morn- 
ing, April 8. 

Vollmer testified that the weather was cloudy with a 
south wind blowing when they left, but it was not cold. He 
said it began to rain on Sunday and the storm lasted for 
about 28 hours, but he did not think it possible the men 
had died from exposure. This presumption later was 
proven correct. 


Klootchy Creek, the misnomer 

No one doubts that Klootchy Creek was named for 
Antoine J. Cloutrie. The fact that "Klootchy" is a mis- 
nomer, a corruption of the proper spelling, is a point not 
yet considered by proper authorities. 

At this point, for the sake of Cloutrie's descendants, 
who mistakenly believe oral legend that Cloutrie died on 
or in Klootchy Creek, we note that creek flows into the 
northeast side of the Necanicum, about 6.25 miles south- 
east of Seaside. Cloutrie's ill-fated party traveled up the 
opposite side of the valley, up the Necanicum River South 
Fork to a high pass between Sugarloaf Mountain and 
Kidders Butte. 

Sworn testimony before Clatsop County Coroner 
William C. A. Pohl's 1899 jury by those who located the 
bodies, placed the site near Sugarloaf Mountain, six or 
more miles by trail south of the point of Klootchy creek's 
confluence with the Necanicum. 


Even as the crow flies, there is no way one can put the 
place of Cloutrie's death near the creek we today know as 
Klootchy. 

For myself, the most convincing data was the elevation 
reported at the point where Cloutrie’s body had been 
found: 1,800 feet. Although it is not verified in the reports, 
one would think it likely, (considering that at least one of 
the party, Doty, was a civil engineer by profession), that an 
altimeter would have been among effects found at the 
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camp, and that it was used by the rescuers to measure the 
elevation given as testimony before the jury. 


Bodies located 

Heikmann and Radir's bodies were found together, 
“about three miles from where Doty's body had been 
found in Section 18, Township 4 North, Range 9 West." 

Cloutrie’s body, last to be located, was about a mile 
and half from where Indian Louie found Heikmann and 
Radir's bodies. 

The party's camp was found "about one-half mile south- 
west of where Cloutrie's body was found." They had used 
their blankets as a tent. Their fire had gone out and they 
were unable to re-light it, apparently due to wet wood, not 
for lack of matches as some were found on Cloutrie's body. 

Although Cloutrie's body was found last, he apparently 
was one of the first to die, as his body had been dragged 
off the trail, downhill, and placed under a fallen tree. 


Food poisoning causes deaths 

Indian Louie told the court that he thought the four men 
had been "chilled to death,” and that erroneous impression 
still echoes around dusty library shelves to this day. 

The truth of the matter, as established by the two 
Astoria physicians who performed post mortum examina- 
tions on the bodies, is that all four men died from having 
eaten "something which contained an irritant poison." 


The following statement is found in a long, scathing let- 
ter from Dr. Jay Tuttle, written to the editor of the Astoria 
Daily Budget and published on the front page of that little 
four-page newspaper on May 3, 1899. 


Cloutrie’s stomach showed evidence of the same poi- 
soning; as a matter of fact Cloutrie’s stomach was less 
affected by the poison than the others, but his intestines 
more; the stomach showed evidence of more violent vom- 
iting than the others, not because it was more empty, but 
from other indications not so easily explained. I was not 
examined before the coroner's jury in the case of Radir 
and Heikmann, because. I was otherwise engaged, and 
because Dr. Fulton and myself had told the coroner that 
we were perfectly agreed as to the conditions found, and 
the cause of death, and the testimony of one would be the 
testimony of both ... 


After all evidence was heard and examined, the jury on 
May 12, 1899, returned their final verdict: the party of 
four met their deaths on or about April 15, 1899, from 
some kind of poison, perhaps ptomaine. 

Conclusion next week 


The Lattie-Cloutrie Clan 


Part XII: Conclusion 


by Jack M. Fosmark 
Seaside 


Editor's note: With this final segment we conclude this 12-part 
series begun Feb. 2, 1989. Last week's episode, Part XI, told of 
the tragic death of Antoine J. Cloutrie and his three companions 
on Sugarloaf Mountain. 


Lattie family genealogy 

It is difficult to break a long story into segments for 
publication in a measured space each week. Each seg- 
ment requires a beginning and ending. 

When using a computer to compose individual seg- 
ments, inserting a needed sentence or even a critical word 
often pushed other important data out of the measured 
column, into what the early computer generation called 
"CRT oblivion" (after the cathode ray tube's ingenious 
ability to delete data). 

Important segments occasionally had to be omitted due 
to lack of space and the onward cadence of the story. 

One such segment was the Alexandre Lattie family 
genealogy, which remains unpublished among my papers 
but open to any serious researcher. 


Park perpetuates misnomer 

On Sept. 16, 1988, Clatsop County acquired ownership 
of Klootchy Creek Park from Cavenham Forest 
Industries, Inc., who had recently purchased it from its 
founder, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

The giveaway price of the popular and scenic 23.3- 
acre park, located just six miles southeast of Seaside, was 
$36,700. 

Signs posted at the park have a lot to say about the 
giant Sitka spruce tree located there, but not a word about 
Antoine Joseph Cloutrie, namesake of the park and its 
largest creek. 


Cloutrie Creek 

The stream known as Klootchy Creek was named after 
Antoine J. Cloutrie; it should be Cloutrie Creek. 

But how can we prove that today? It was given its 
name sometime after Cloutrie's untimely 1899 death and 
ended up with a corrupt spelling. 

The fact that Klootchy is a misnomer explains why 
there is no standard spelling for it to this day. 

Until now, no one has seriously attempted to correct 
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the misspelling. 


Myth dispelled 

Revealing Cloutrie's actual place of death on Sugarloaf 
Mountain, some six miles south of Klootchy Creek, 
should dispel this generation's myth which wrongly says 
the creek was so named because he died on or in that 
stream. 

Now the truth is known, though it may make it more 
difficult to accomplish my purpose in writing this story; 
i.e., to effect a change in the spelling of both the creek 
and the park to appropriately honor Cloutrie. 

Nevertheless, I intend to submit a copy of this article 
to the Oregon Geographic Names Board for their long- 
overdue consideration. 

Even if the intended purpose is realized, it will be 
many years before we find Cloutrie Creek on our maps. 


Progress 

The late Mrs. Harry D. Coffman (nee Inez B. Goe), of 
Seaside, (1912-1987), who was not a writer, spent much 
of her final years of life trying to teach townsfolk how to 
spell and pronounce Cloutrie. Her husband Harry Daniel 
Coffman (1909-1968), was the great-grandson of A. J. 
Cloutrie. 

In her last year of life, Mrs. Coffman became a volun- 
teer at Seaside Museum and soon found herself on its 
board of directors. While working at the museum, she 
managed to correct the spelling of Cloutrie's name, which 
had appeared wrongly as "Antoine Klouchie" under a 
museum photo that had hung about town for several 
decades prior to construction of the museum. 

That misspelled caption alone, on perhaps the only 
publicly owned photo of the rarely photographed subject, 
supported if not established the misnomer. 

Upon visiting the museum on Aug. 16, 1987, about a 
month after Mrs. Coffman's death, I noticed the detested 
version "Klouchie" had been replaced with the correct 
version, Cloutrie. 

But guess what lurked further down in the text of the 
caption? You guessed it, "Klouchie." 

Such misspellings will be skittering about into the 21st 
century and, like wild rabbits in a garden warren, forever 
be popping up their noses where they are both unwanted 
and unloved. 


Cloutrie vs. Cloutier 

Lest more confusion result, I have delayed giving you 
the French spelling of Cloutrie; vis., Cloutier. The record 
indicates he preferred to be known as Cloutrie (pro- 
nounced Cloo-tree), rather than Cloutier (Cloo-tee-aye). 


I strongly suspicion Antoine was illiterate. He was 
inclined to endorse legal papers containing misspelled 
versions of his name, probably acting on the advice of a 
representative who instructed him where to place his X. 


Two plus two 

In Part V, it was noted that the Lattie-Cloutrie family 
had inexplicably leased Summer House to Messrs. 
Lowell and Kippen during the years 1864 and '65. 

The reason for this was staring us in the face in the 
next segment, Part VI, which revealed that Antoine was 
away from home then, serving in the military service. 
Quite obviously, during his absence he had leased out the 
hotel business. 


History is a bit like mathematics. The answer becomes 
obvious when all the factors are known and properly pro- 
cessed. Often the answer is before us and merely needs 
analysis. The smallest piece of hard data, if it is accurate, 
eventually fits into place to form a complete picture. 


Errata 

As the series unfolded, the author gratefully received 
both written and verbal compliments, making him aware 
there is indeed a wide interest in local history. 
Encouragement also came from fellow local historians 
such as Inez Stafford Hanson (Life on Clatsop), Jim 
Dennon (Cumtux editor), and Helen Gaston (past presi- 
dent of the Seaside Museum & Historical Society). 
Although the task of composing was a solitary one, offers 
of assistance came from many friends and well-wishers. 

No complaints were received. Yet, as with any human 
endeavor, an error or two did creep in. 

Therefore, as a closing comment, it seems appropriate 
to amend known mistakes. While some were committed 
merely by striking the wrong key, others originated in a 
tired mind. One or two developed out of pure ignorance. 

Those discovered so far are: 


1. Part I. Sikkas' year of birth should read "about 
1813." 

2. Part II. The sharp-pointed mountain on Seaside's far 
distant southern horizon is Sugarloaf Mountain, elevation 
2,858 feet, (not Kidders Butte). 

3. Part VII. (1) Correct spelling is Dellmoor Road. (2) 
The Clatsop School building still standing, now a private 
residence, is not the original school building, (as 
implied). 

4. Part XI. The date on which the coroner's jury 
returned its verdict was May 22, 1899, (not May 12). 

The end 
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